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ADVENTURE WITH A LION. 

It was a warm, pleasant evening in No- 
vember, and our ship was off the coast of 
Tripoli. A party of us, who sat upon the 
quarter deck, had been conversing upon 
yarious subjects concerning a vast desert 
to the southward of us. 

‘I think you have travelled across the 
desert,’ said one of our number, address- 
ing the captain. 

‘Not exactly,’ replied Captain Bush- 
wick. ‘Some years ago,I spent a few 
months in Abyssinia and the country 
south of it.’ 

‘Was it there you had your adventure 
with the lion ?’ 

‘Ah, you’ve heard of that scrape, eh ?” 

‘Only that you had such an adventure, 
captain. Your mate told me you had met 
the animal.’ 

‘Well, I have; and if you would like 
to hear the yarn, I will tell it.’ 

A vote was immediately and unanimous- 
ly carried that Captain Bushwick have 
permission to relate his adventure; and 
without further preliminaries, he proceed- 
ed. 

‘It is now five and twenty years since I 
took the notion to travel amongst the Af- 
rican natives. I had an uncle living in 
Mocha, engaged in trade there, and I had 
gone out to see him. He was going into 
Abyssinia on business, and I accompanied 
him. Our party consisted of six—my un- 
cle and self, and four Nubian servants. 
These Nubians were faithful fellows, and 
long tried, having lived with my relative 
several years, and were, moreover, strong 
and fearless. When the business was 
over, I proposed that we should take a 
trip to the southward, and see the coun- 
try. The Nubians were anxious to go, 
and after a deal of persuasion, my uncle 
consented to the arrangement. 

‘On the seventh day we reached a large 
lake, upon the extreme southern border of 
Abyssinia, where we pitched our tent, and 
then went to hunting for game, we having 
been informed that we should find plenty 
of both fish and fowl in this region. Our 
luck was moderate—much more so than I 
had expected, and my uncle was bent on 
returning ; but I was determined to have 
afew more trials. 

‘The only boat we had been able to find 
was a small canoe, fashioned from a log; 
and one morning I declared that I would 
take a cruise in it, if some one would ac- 
company me. The canoe would not carry 
more than two of us with any degree of 
safety, and as all four of the Nubians of- 
fered to go, I was obliged to make my 
own selection. So I took Lari, the young- 
est of the lot, but the brightest, and most 
cool ‘and brave in the presence of danger. 
Itook my rifle and pistols, while Lari 
took his rifle and spear; and thus 
equipped, we set out. The canoe was 
easily managed while we kept our proper 
places, and all went on finely till after- 
toon. It was very warm and sultry, and 
lhad removed my pistol belt, and laid it 
in the bottom of the boat with my rifle. 
Lari had just proposed turning back, when 
Isawa large flock of birds settle down 
upon a tree close by the shore, andI bade 
my companion to help me paddle in that 
direction. He did not object, for he want- 
ed a shot at them himself. 

‘We had come to within a dozen fath- 
oms of the shore, when a quick, loud cry 
from Lari startled me from my aim, and in 
the next instant the canoe struck upon 
some hard substance. 

‘A rock ?” I asked. 











‘ ‘A hippopotamus,’ the Nubian shouted, 
springing back toward me. 

‘Hardly had the words escaped his lips, 
before a huge, 


into the water, I saw the whole body of 
the monster. It was as large as an ele- 
phant, but ten times more hideous in 
look. Its mouth was open. to a distance 
of three feet or more, and its great teeth, 
all of a foot in length, looked like destruc- 
tion itself. He seized the bows of our 
boat in his capacious jaws, and crushed it 
like an egg shell. With all the force I 
could muster, I leaped into the water, and 
struck out for the shore. I never swam 
faster, though when I reached the land, I 
found that the hippopotamus had not fol- 
lowed us, having sunk to the bottom, 
probably, as socn as he had destroyed the 
canoe. 

‘We were nowin aquandary. We had 
come twelve or fifteen miles from the 
camp, and we must foot it back the best 
way wecould. If we could have followed 
the shore, the task would have been easy 
enough; but this we could not do, for a 
deep, dark swamp, overgrown with reeds 
and bushes, and gnarled trees, lay be- 
tween us and our tent; so we must strike 
up into the wood, upon the higher land, 
and make the best of it. Our only weap- 
ons were two knives and Lari’s spear. The 
latter he had grasped as he started from 
the boat, but the rifles and pistols were at 
the bottom of the lake. I bade my com- 
panion to take the lead, and he did so. 


‘For three hours we tugged on, through 
a thick, matted forest, and at the end of 
that time we reached the edge of a wide 
expanse of rocky desert. There were 
clumps of bushes scattered over the place, 
but they looked dry and parched. Here 
we took an observation, and finally decid- 
ed to keep down upon the right hand side 
of the rocky plain, knowing that the lake 
must lie in that direction. By the time 
we had passed over half the length of the 
barren waste, the sun was behind the 
trees. A little while afterward, just as 
the dark shadows spread over the whole 
width of the plain, Lari uttered a low 
‘ Hist !’ and placed his hand upon my 
arm. 

**Do you hear any thing?’ he asked 
me. 

‘I listened a moment and told him yes. 


‘Perhaps they are coming after us.’ 








CHINESE IDOL WORSHIPPERS. 


‘*Who are’ they ?” said he. 
**Our party,’ I answered. 


before you, not twenty yards off, and only 
a little patch of bushes for an apology for 


‘*That fellow walks on four feet, and|a shelter, through which the beast could 


rk again.’ 


black head was lifted above/ has a weight equal to all the men we have| watch your every movement, and with 
the gunwale, and, as I cast my eyes over|joft behind. Ha: 


that unearthly, purring, roaring growl, 


* ‘1 did so, and could now plainly dis-|hardly perceptible in tone, but making the 
tinguish the tread of some heavy ani-/air tremble with its intensity—have all 


mal. 

* Is it a lion, do you think? I asked. 

‘Lari hesitated a moment, and then 
grasping me by the arm, he pointed into 
the wood. 

**Look! see! there!’ he cried, whirl- 
ing me half round as he spoke. 

‘I did look, and I saw a sight—a sight 
that made my hair start and my heart 
leap. Not a rifle, not even a pistol; and 
yet there, not twenty yards distant, was a 
huge, Nubian lion crawling toward us. I 
could see his eyes burn; I could see his 
long tail sweep the grass; and I could see 
that he was advancing for a spring. 

**He’s. hungry,’ said the Nubian, ‘or he 
wouldn’t be coming on in that way.’ 

‘Then he'll attack us,’ I suggested. 

**Of course he will.’ 

**And not a weapon for defence?’ 

**I have my spear,’ returned Lari. 
‘Now, to the back of these bushes ; quick 
—and let him come. Have your knife 
out, in case of need.’ 

‘I hardly knew what my companion 
meant, but I saw, just upon our left, a 
clump of bushes bearing a small, red ber- 
ry. They were not over four feet high, 
and occupied a space of some eight feet 
long by four wide. When we had gained 
a position behind them, I looked for the 
lion. He had stopped as he saw us take 
this covert, but we were not hidden from 
his sight, as there were openings in the 
foliage, through which both parties could 
obtain a view of each other. 

**We are gone,’ said I, trembling with 
fear, as Isaw the huge monster settle 
upon his belly, and move toward us. 

**Perhaps not,’ whispered Lari, with- 
out taking his eyes from the lion. ‘Keep 
still s don’t move, for your life.’ 

**But what can you do with that spear ?” 
I asked. 

**Perhaps nothing ; but wait and see.’ 

‘I did wait; but though it was but a 
few moments, yet it was a season of terri- 
ble suspense to me. I am not a coward, 
nor was I ever one; but come to be situ- 
ated as I was then, with a full-grown lion 


this, as [had it then, and if you don’t 
tremble, then you’re made of sterner stuff 
than I am. . 

‘Once I cast my eyes upon Lari, who 
was at my right, and I saw that he was 
as firm as arock. His great brown eyes 
were fixed upon the lion with a burning 
gaze, and his teeth were set like the jaws 
of a vise. He was upon his right knee, 
with his right foot braced before him, and 
his long spear, which he held with a firm 
grasp, had the end of the shaft set against 
the hard ground behind him, with the 
sharp steel head elevated just to the top 
of the bushes. 

**Mist,’ he uttered, gathering himself 
for an effort; and as I turned, I saw the 
lion cautiously advancing upon his belly. 
When about five yards off, he stopped and 
gathered himself for a spring. I saw his 
huge claws settle into the ground, and I 
saw his great shaggy head start upward as 
he left his couch. With my heart as still 
as death, I bowed my head and shrank 
down toward the earth. I hearda shock, 
a momentary struggle, a crushing sound, 
as of the breaking of wood, and then I 
was knocked over by a heavy body coming 
in contact with my right shoulder. With 
a powerful effort, I struggled from beneath 
the weight, and gained my feet. 

*The first thing I saw was Lari, for it 
was he who had fallen upon me. The 
next was the lion, who lay only a few feet 
off, with the head of the spear buried 
deep in his throat, the shaft being broken 
off about midway. He was roaring with 
a deep, hoarse sound, and tearing the dirt 
up with his claws. 

‘I think that found hfs heart before it 
broke,’ said Lara, as he gained his feet. 
‘If the shaft had held, I’d have pinned him 
through the heart, and sent him twenty 
feet over behind us. But I tell you, he’s 
a heavy one to lift.’ 

‘The monster was dead in a few min- 
utes, and we then held an examination. 
The lance head had entered the lower 
part of the throat, directly beneath the 
fore shoulder, and gone clean through his 
heart. 





*You must have had a good aim,’ said 
I. : 
‘But ’twas a good mark,’ replied Lara. 
‘When I saw him coming, I just turned 
the point right for his heart, and he killed 
himeelf.’ 
‘It was all very simple, and it may have 
been very easily done; but I assure you, 
a man must have a pretty steady nerve to 
do it effectually.’ 
‘We could not move the lion then, nor 
could we stop to take his skin off, for it 
was very nearly dark. So we resolved to 
wait until morning, and then have help. 
‘When we reached the lower corner of 
the waste, we saw a glimmering of water 
through the trees, and, upon pushing our 
way down, we were lucky enough to find 
ourselves only a few rods from the tent. 
On the next morning, we all went out to- 
gether, and found the lion just as we had 
left him. His body measured, from the 
end of his nose to the insertion of his tail, 
eight feet and nine inches, and, when 
standing, he must have been nearly five 
feet high. We took off his skin very care- 
fully, and when I reached home, I had it 
stuffed and set up. It looks very inno- 
cent now, as my children pat it with their 
hands; but I never look at it without 
thinking of the time when it looked terri- 
ble enough to me.’ 





CHINESE IDOL WORSHIPPERS. 

Our picture this week presents a group 
of meaoutsze, or aboriginal inhabitants of 
China, at their worship, These are Chin- 
ese, who have preferred a wild independ- 
ence to civilization with its bondage. 
They live among the mountains in the 
south-west corner of Kwei-chou, a prov- 
ince to the north-west of Canton. The 
rites here shown in picture are doubtless 
of great antiquity. But in principle they 
resemble what we see now among the 
Chinese. A table serves for an altar, and 
basons piled with rice and meats, and 
lighted candles with cups for holding 
wine, are set thereon. In the picture, the 
head and feet of a buffalo supply the place 
of a pig or a dish of boiled fowls, which 
are often set forth as oblations to some 
unknown deity. Thecups upon the front 
of the table are intended for wine, which 
the female figure standing is supposed to 
carry in a sort of teapot. A vessel of the 
same kind is now used for pouring out 
drink-offerings in China. The larger ba- 
sons contain rice and some sort of dressed 
meat. The figures kneeling represent the 
principal worshippers, who seem to rest 
their knees upon a mat. This is not an 
unimportant circumstance, for now the 
meanest person about to kneel upon the 
dry grass would first spread a mat. for 
himself. So tenacious are the Chinese in 
regarding all the little punctilios of idola- 
trous worship. 

But these things, we hope, represent in 
some measure, a past state of things. Ob- 
scure as are the accounts which reach us 
at the revolutionary movement in China, 
good seed has been sown, which, although 
mixed with tares, will yet, we trust, bring 
forth much fruit to the glory of God. That 
the events which are transpiring in the 
great Chinese empire at the present mo- 
ment may hasten that result, should be 
the constant prayer of all who value the- 
extension of the Saviour’s kingdom. 





DOGS OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 
The dogs of Constantinople, living on 
dead, are the greatest nuisance of the 
place. They experience, in common with 

















the rest of the world, the forbearance and 
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long-suffering of the generous Turks, but 
are never taken into their houses, and 
they owe allegiance to noone. They di- 
vide themselves into separate districts, 
and are harmonious and peaceful enough 
when undisturbed; but wo betide the un- 
fortunate stranger, man or dog, who ven- 
tures to enter upon the territories of these 
inhospitable creatures. If aman, he may 
be sure that his heels will long remind 
him of his fatal mistake or hardihood ; 
and if one of their own species, he is un- 
mercifully hunted as an intruder out of 
the quarter where he hae no birthright. 
The combined shouts of the assembly are 


instantaneously raised to deter the heed- | 


The next corner brought John a third 
time to a stand. Rest soon relieved the 
smartings of his hands, but not the cut- 
tings of his conscience. He meditated 
some minutes. Conscience now became 
urgent in her demands. But he was 
ashamed to go back. 

He wished he had obeyed the first im- 
pulse. He felt very unhappy. But he 
must not delay. He had already been a 
good while about his errand. He took up 
his jug. He was undecided whether to 
go or return. Hestood one moment, and 
then honest principle conquered, and he 
| determined to go back. 

It was a hard task to trudge back three 





‘As big as the State House, Uncle, 
eh? I said alittle over, you know,’ re- 
marked the nephew. 

Uncle John again pulled out his pencil, 
and began to calculate. ‘As big as the 
State House, you say,’ muttered he, as he 
finished the sum, and returned the pencil 
to his pocket. ‘What do you say toa 
heap as big as 150 State Houses all piled 
up together.’ 

* A heap of sugar one hundred and fifty 
times as large as the State House to be 
consumed in one year!’ exclaimed the 


before the tribunal of justice, gazing ur- 
blushingly upon the rude throngs assem- 
bled there, seemingly glorying in her 
shame. 

Do you shudder at this picture, gentle 
girl? and do you not think there was a 
time when she would have shuddered over 
such a scene? Before she had listened 
willingly to the corrupt language of an 
evil heart—before she read the vitiating 
romance by stealth—before she learned to 
conceal her thoughts and actions from a 
mother’s eye—befere she could unblush- 
ingly speak what seemed a trifling white 


less transgressor, and active measures are | long squares with a heavy jug, without a 
taken to enforce the rigorous laws of this| handle, and more than once he had almost 
gregarious community. These animals |given up his honest resolution. But he 
take possession of all the waste places, | persevered, reached the store, and set 


nephew, stretching his eyes. ‘ Why, it’s 
wonderful. Where does it all come from? 
| Is it all made from cane ?” 


lie—before she yielded to a companion- 
ship, which, though fascinating she khew 
was evil, she too would have turned pale 





picking up a scanty pittance where it may 
be found in the city, and are a lean, lank, 
bony race, party-colored, dirty white and 
yellow. It is a remarkable fact that hy- 
drophobia is unknown among the dogs at 


Constantinople. 





THE. FOUR PISTAREENS. 

John was born in New Jersey, and when 
about thirteen years of age, came to Phil- 
adelphia to learn a trade. He was bound 
as an apprentice to his brother, who was 
a coach-maker, whose place of business 
was in the northern part of this city. One| 
of the things which John had to do in his 
new situation, was to go to the drug store 
for oil. He had an old jug without a| 
handle, to carry the oil in. The jug was 
large enough to contain a half gallon, 
which was the quantity of oil he was usu- | 
ally sent for, and for this he commonly 
had to pay twenty-five cents. 
when he was sent for the half gallon of 
oil, he took a dollar note with him to pay 
for it. 

The oil had fallen in price, and was sell- | 
ing for twenty cents a gallon, but as he) 
did not ask the druggist the price, he did 
not think of telling him. When the oil 
was put in the jug, John handed the note, | 
and received as change four pistareens. A 
pistareen is a Spanish coin, not much 
smaller than a quarter of a dollar, and it 
was considered to be worth twenty cents. 
Fifty years ago, when the event we are 
narrating took place, there were a great 
many pistareens in circulation in Philadel- 
phia, but now they are seldom seen. 

John, who never had much to do with 
money changing, was ignorant of the value 
he had received, and supposed the drug- 
gist had, through mistake, given him four 
quarters of a dollar instead of three. He 
knew that he ought to do to others as he| 
would bave others do to him; and that it 
was as dishonest to take advantage of an- 
other's mistake as to cheat in any other 
way. His first impulse, therefore, was to 
return one of the pieces to the man. 

Before he had time to carry his feelings 
into practice, the thought occurred to him 
that he would give three of them to his 
brother, and keep the fourth for himself. 
He closed his hand upon the money, 
picked up the jug and left the store. He 
stopped, however, upon the step, and 
looked at the money. There were cer- 
tainly four, and he should have but three. 
Conscience began to upbraid him, but sel- 
fishness made him wish to keep the fourth 
coin as his own. The latter appealed the 
hardest; and fearing lest the druggist 
should discover his mistake and recall 
him, he hurried off homeward. 

The jug having no handle, John was 
forced to carry it by a string, tied around 
his neck. This so cut his fingers, that 
after changing it from one hand to the 
other several times, he was compelled to 
stop at the distance of a square and rest. 
Setting down the oil, and seating himself 
upon a step, he took out his supposed 
quarters of a dollar to convince himself 
that there was one too many. But though 
he congratulated himself on the circum- 
stance, John’s heart was not at ease. He 


knew he ought to have returned one of 











One day | tareens in his pocket, without suspecting 


|bosom half an hour before. 


| will not deceive you. 
| right change. 


down his load. 

*You have given me too much change,’ 
said he, presenting the four pistareens to 
| the druggist. ‘You have given me four 
quarter dollars instead of three.’ 

The druggist inquired how far he had 
got before he discovered the mistake. 
| This confused John very much, and he 
jimagined the druggist knew all that had 
|taken place. He only knew the time John 
|had been gone he must have gotsome dis- 
|tance, and he wished to know how far. 
| Supposing from his silence that’ he did 
|not understand him, he repeated the ques- 
| tion in another shape : 

} ‘I say, how far my boy, have you been 


|since you were here ?” 


‘To Callowell street.’ 

*You think there is a quarter too much, 
do you? Well, you may have that for 
your honesty.’ 

John thanked him, and putting his pis- 


the joke, he resumed his burden with far 
different feelings from those that filled his 
And as he 
was about leaving the store, 

‘Stop, my man,’ said the druggist, ‘I 
You have your 
The oil is twenty cents, 


and those four pieces are worth twenty | 


centseach. Here is a quarter, or twenty- 
five cents,’ continued the benevolent 
store-keeper, taking one from his drawer, 
‘which I will give you. You can notice 
the difference between them as you go 
home, and let me advise you always to 
deal as honestly as you have to-day.’ 

Who can imagine the feelings of the 
boy, when he saw the real state of the 
matter, and knew in an instant that, had 
he persevered in his sinful project, he must 
from the very nature of the circumstances 
have been discovered. 

‘Had I carried out my first intention,’ 
said he to a friend to whom he related the 
occurrence, ‘I should have handed my 
brother three of the pistareens. He would 
of course have asked for the balance, and 
I should have been driven toadd falsehood 
to my crime, by saying that was all he 
gave me. In all probability I should have 
been detected and sent back to my father 
in disgrace. It would have stamped my 
character with dishonesty, from which 
I might never have recovered.’ 

As it was he picked up his jug, and 
with a light heart and rapid step proceed- 
ed up the street. He was so rejoiced at 
the happy result, and so thankful for his 
preservation, that he set out on a run, and 
did not feel the old string cut his fingers, 
till he reached the third corner, where he 
had resolved to return to the store. 

During thirty five years that he lived 
after this event, he never forgot the lesson 
it taught him; and through his life, in 
private business and public office, he ever 
acted under the firm conviction that ‘hon- 
esty was the best policy.’ 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 
‘Sugar is a curious kind of thing,’ 


the pieces to the druggist; that in keep-| said the Young Philosopher, as he took a 


ing it, he was acting dishonestly, and that 
he ought to turn back and correct the mis- 
take. But covetousness was as busy as 
conscience, and soon found a number of 
reasons why he might keep the money. 
The druggist ought not to have made the 
mistake, and would justly lose by his care- 
lessness ; and that in short, a quarter of 
a dollar was buta trifle with him, and 
would not be missed, while to the little 
reasoner it was alargeamount. Besides 

it was so late now to return. If he did, 
he probably would be censured for not re- 
turning it at first, and then he would be 
wronging his brother of his valuable time, 
by returning to rectify a mistake. He 
proceeded on his way. 

By the time he had reached a second 
corner, his conscience as well as his jug 
began to be very heavy again. He sat 
down to rest, and to settle the dispute be- 
tween his principles and his desires, and 
again went on his way, determined to 
keep the money, but by no means satisfied 
that he was doing right. 


spoonful of the delicate white grains, and 
suffered them to run like sand, into his 
cup of tea. ‘ What poor stuff tea would 
be without sugar,’ continued he; ‘ make 
it weak, and it would be no better than 


like bark. There must be a wonderful 
lot of sugar used in the world in one year, 
Uncle John,’ observed the young philoso- 
pher. ‘If it were altogether it would 
make a large heap, 1 guess.’ 

‘Well, how large do you suppose?’ 
returned the uncle. 

‘Why, as large as the State House, 
and perhaps a little over,’ returned the 
nephew. 

* Let me see,’ said Uncle John, pulling 
out his pencil and a piece of blank pauper. 
Having finished his calculations, Uncle 
John looked at the young philosopher and 
began to smile. 





water, make it strong, and it would taste | 


‘No,’ returned the Uncle, answering 
the last question first, ‘it is not all made 
from cane, though by far the largest pro- 
portion of it is. About five thousand mil- 
lion pounds are manufactured from the 
sugar cane; but on the continent of 
Europe, nearly four hundred million 
| pounds are made annually from beet-root. 
{Russia and France produce immense 
| quantities of beet-root sugar. 





| necessary article. The cane is there culti- 
vated toa vast extent. When ripe it is) 


rqllers, which squeeze out the juice, and | 


and partly molasses.’ 

‘And do they get much sugar from 
beet-root ?” 

* About seven pounds out of every hun- 
dred pounds of the root. Besides this 
there is the sugar extracted from grapes 
and from honey. These were the sources 
from whence the ancients got their sugar.’ 
| * How much sugar, Uncle, do you sup- 
pose each person uses in a year in the 
States ?” 

‘ Perhaps forty pounds.’ 

‘I am sure I don’t use forty pounds.’ 

‘Why how much would that be each 
| day ?” 

*I can’t say.” 

‘Why, not quite two ounces, nephew, 
and you have used a good proportion of 
that since you sat down to breakfast.’ 

*I have heard that sugar can be made 
from starch, Uncle ? 

‘Yes, by mixing starch with oil of 
vitriol you can produce sugar. It can 
| also be made from saw dust, and even old 
| rage.’ 
| * Old rags!’ exclaimed the young phi- 
| losopher, turning up his nose at his cup 
of tea. ‘Old rags! Perhaps this sugar 
|I have been using was made of old rags.’ 

‘It is just possible, but not very likely, 
returned the uncle. 

* Oh, don’t talk so, Uncle John. I feel 
|quite sick. Old rags! Ugh! awful.’ 
| * Why, old rags make nice clean paper, 
|which I often see you put into your 
| mouth.” 
| Ugh! old rags, continued the young 
| philosopher, sugar of old rags—if that’s 
| the case, good-bye candy. Sugar of old 
| 


| Tags, Ugh!’ 











For the Youth’s Companion. 

| IN A PRISON. 

No. 8. 

| Ina prison! how can we say it? a wo- 
}man; once an innocent little baby-girl, 
| whose head was cradled on a mother’s bo- 
}som. Deserted, despised, loatned, treat- 
led with inhumanity, behold her there, her 
eyes dim with the floods of bitter tears 
\she has shed. And still, despite her re- 
solves of repentance which may have 
| marked here and there, a halt in her ca- 
reer, she is still hardened. Her lips, once 
so ruby and delicate, that every word 
seemed to well into music upon them, are 
| bitten into thinness. Her face, once the 
| sweet reflection of a happy spirit, revolts 
the beholder with its brutality—bloated, 
darkened with evil reflections, full of mal- 
ice, it seems the incarnation of a fiend 
rather than the countenance of a woman. 
She can curse where she once blessed ; 
she glories in the miseries of others, be- 
cause she is herself so miserable. She 
could mock a starving beggar; she would 
strike a grieving child. She, once so 
modest, so timid, that the recital of vice 
would distress her beyond measure, now 
mingles in the street brawl, gives blow for 





But the} 
West Indies is the great source of this | 


cut down and crushed under great s08 | A ming bine once chanced to meet a gaudy butter- 


this when boiled forms partly into sugar | 


blow, oath for oath, and stands unabashed 


with indignation at the thought that she 
might be thus publicly exhibited, thus 
| fearfully transformed. 

Dear reader, there is such a thing as 
attaining purity of heart. Christ will 
give it to you if he sees that in your soul 
you long for it. Not in your own strength 
can you make exalted virtue a continually 
abiding guest. But through Jesus Christ 
strengthening you,it may be said after you 
are gone—she was an angel on earth. 








A FABLE. 


nates “rita wings and gay attire excited him to 
Each pleasing art to gain from her a friendship warm 
“Receive,” he said, “assurance that the love I feel for 
will ever burn within my breast, as long as life shall 


The butterfly responded, “‘Not many days have passed 
Since I was called a drawling dolt, and spurned beneath 


your feet, 

And now - warmth of friendship 1 am not prepared to 
meet. 

The humming-bird replied, “Oh no, you are mistaken 


qui 
I always loved the beautiful! It filis me with delight 
To view your wings of starry gold. I love yov from my 


eart, 
And never from such loveliness would I desire to part.”” 
“A caterpillar was I once,”’ the butterfly replied, 
“And then the humming-bird saw fit to spurn me from 
his side! 

That insult I remember well and now to you I give 
This lesson to take with you as long as you shail live: 
Never despise the humble, though you are bright and 


gay, 
Their friendship you may covet, as you have mine to-day, 
The poor insulted insect has all your flattery heard, 
; But — can she learn to love the haughty humming- 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





THE YOUNG SKEPTIC. 


Not long since I heard of a boy who 
did not believe there was any God. Com- 
ing into the house one day, he went up to 
; his mother, and said he : 


‘Mother, John Jones told me to-day 








|that he didn’t believe there was any God, 
and the reason ke didn’t believe there was 
any God was because he could not see | 
him. Now,’ said he, ‘ mother, I have 
|come to the same conclusion. I don’t | 
| know that I ever saw God; I never saw | 
j bim in the world, and I have about made 
| up my mind that there isn’t any God. I 
don’t believe there is a God.’ 

His mother, who was sitting in a rock- 


j|ing-chair, busy with her needle, never 
jlooked up at her son at all, but said 
| quietly, 


*I do.’ 
| She thought to herself, ‘ By-and-by the | 
time will come when I shall be able to 
|teach my boy in a way that he can under- 
| stand that there is a God.’ 
| About ten days after this, Henry (as 
jwe will call him,) came running into the 
house, all full of excitement and joy, and'| 
| going right up to his mother, said: 

‘ Mother, I have found a pocket book ; 
see what a nice one it is ;’ and he opened 
jit before his mother had time to say any- 
| thing, saying, ‘ Here’s a place for bills, 
|and here’s a place for silver, and here’s a 
| place for the little gold pieces, I suppose, 
|and here’s a nice little memorandum book. 
What a beautiful pocket book it is!’ 

His mother took it, examined it, and 
said : 

‘ Well it is a pretty good looking pocket 
book : where did you get it ?” 

* Why, I found it, mother, way over in 
the pine woods. How do you suppose it 
came there ?’ said Henry. 

‘I don’t know,’ said his mother, sewing 
away, perhaps it grew there.’ 

*Grew there,’ said Henry, ‘ what? a 
pocket book grow! Why, I never heard 
of such a thing! Do you believe that, 
mother, that a pocket book would grow ? 
I don’t believe it.’ - 

* Well,’ said his mother, ‘ I don’t know. 
How do you know it didn’t grow there ?” 

* Well, I will tell you, (he began to 
reason about it,) that pocket book was 
made by somebody; there’s no mistake 
about it; there are all the apartments for 
silver, for bills, for gold. Somebody 
made it.’ 

* Well,’ said his mother, ‘it does look 
like a very nice pocket book, and as 
though it had been made to put money in. 
i — gtow there, perhaps it made 

tself.’ 


| 


| dence that there is aGod. Don’t let him 


|to a place of worship. 


ever, and he began to get a] Gaui 

a mother. . ’ tiabees 
¢ y,’ said he, ‘do you mean 

that that pocket book could make ‘teat 

bi pee bay bad. It’s foolish,’ 

e didn’t do exactly right to i 
mother foolish, for lade Ps. ~ 
know quite as much as their children, 
‘ There must have been a plan,’ said he, 
‘about that pocket book. It was 
made for nothing. And if the plan jy 
making this pocket book was that it 
should hold money, and that a 
should carry it in his pocket, some 
must have madeit. There is no mistake 
about it, somebody must have made it” 

His mother had got him there. Hy 
had forgotten all about his coming into 
the house ten days before, allina passi 
and saying that he did not believe then 
was any God, because he could not ge 
God. His mother then went on to tal 
to him: 

‘ Now,’ said she, ‘ Henry, did you ever 
see a blade of grass grow ?” 

* No.’ 

* Well, to-morrow you go and sit 
beside a blade of grass, a if Peay 
been a nice warm rain the night bef 
and the sun is bright, it will grow. Yoy 
may sit there the whole day, if you choose, 
and watch it, and at the end of the day, 
though you may not have seen it grow, 
yet it will have grown somewhat. Will 
you believe it has not grown because you 
cannot see it? There are a great many 
things you cannot see. You cannot see 
the wind, but you can feel it. Youdo 
not see the gas as it comes from the gay 
burner, but you see the light ?’ 

Thus she talked to him, showing him 
that though we cannot see God, yet his 
works are all around us—the beautiful 
trees, the sparkling brooks, the majestic 
rivers, and these all give us evidence that 
there is a God. 

‘Now,’ said she, ‘ you go to-morrow, 
and tell that boy John Jones, that it is no 
matter if he cannot see God. Tell himto 
look’all about him and see whether he 
cannot find something that God has made, 
Then ask him whether he can makes 
brook, whether he can make a river, 
whether he can make an elm tree like 
those whose foliage now waves so beauti- 
fully and gracefully in the western breeze. 
Ask him whether he can make an eye, 
or an ear, or a hand. If he thinks he can 
make some sort of an automaton that will 
move by machinery, ask him whether he 
can make that automaton think—whether 
he can made him learn a lesson as you do 
—a lesson in grammar, in arithmetic, in 
spelling—whether he can make him add 
up a column of figures. See what he will 
say to that. And then tell him that God 
has made the grass, has made the flowers, 
has made the brooks, the rivers, the hills, 
the mountains, the valleys, the dales, and 
all this beautiful and magnificent world, 
with the firmament above, studded with 
millions of stars; and there is tne evi- 


teach you again that there is no God.’ 





A YOUTHFUL HOME-MISSIONARY. 


The father of one of the children ina 
ragged-school in London was a notorious 
drunkard, who had been visited for five 
years by the city-missionary, and apps 
rently without success. After many ef- 
forts he induced him to send his children 
to the school. One, a little girl, when 
sufficiently instructed herself, read the Bi- 
ble to her father, and afterwards taught 
him to read it. He became a very dili- 
gent reader of God’s word, and a regular 
attendant at the house of God, and soon 
exchanged his smock-frock for a coat. 
This poor man, full of zeal, began to co» 
verse with his mate who accompanied him 
with his cart, and prevailed on him to go 
In a few weeks he 
induced four others to accompany them. 
His piety and zeal exposed him to much 
persecution, which he bore with fortitude 
and patience; neither sneers, scoffs, no? 
threats have moved him from his purpose. 
He now attends the Lord’s table, and isa 
consistent member of the church to which 
he belongs. See how much the youngest 
cando. Here is her father, and five other 
persons brought to attend a place of reli- 
gious worship by this little ragged girl— 
this little home-missionary! Are ther 
not many young people who might go 

do likewise? 





LITTLE THINGS. 

We often decide upon the character of 
boys and girls by very little things.— 
When I lived in Sixteenth street, New 
York, there happened one morning a very 
interesting incident. If you had been 


beautiful trees along that street. There 
was one in particular, when people passed 
along, at which they would stop and look 
up into its branches. A gentleman living 
near by, noticing this, said to me, I was 











Henry looked more astonished than 


curious to know the reason why everybody 
stopped in this curious way. At last! 


there you would have noticed some very 
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discovered among the branches a beauti- 
fal little kitten! Yes, there it was, hang- 
ing on with all its might, and crying just 
as loud as kittens can cry! One man 
would pass along, look up, as if saying, 
‘Hang on, kitty, or you will fall and hurt 
urself,’ but he would pass along and 
Jeave it hanging there. 
those ragged, hard-looking little news- 
boys in New York—those boys whom the 
men almost fear, came along with a bun- 
dle of papers under his arm, crying out, 
‘Herald? Tribune? Times ? He stopped, 
looked up, and what then? He laid 
down his papers close by the tree, and the 
man at the window was just going to cry 
out, ‘let it alone !’ for he thought the boy 
was about to pick up a stone to hit the 
poor little thing. But he climbed up the 
tree, along the branches, caught the kit- 
ten, poked its head in his pocket, and 
down he came. When he got down he 
smoothed it off, as much as to say, 

‘Now, kitty, don’t you get up there 
again, for if you do you might fall and 
hurt yourself.’ 

He picked up the papers again, and 
went off singing, ‘ Herald? Times ?’ 

Now, I think I could read the character 
of that boy from that little act. I 
don’t know him, for I never saw him be- 
fore or since, but I venture to say if one 
had followed him to his home, he would 
have found the same trait there. He 
would have found that that boy had a 
heart almost as large as a mountain—it 
could take in almost everything. If he 
was so careful to treat a kitten so kindly, 
he would treat his parents and classmates 
with kindness also. 





SIN FORGIVEN. 


A minister was preaching one evening 
from these words, ‘ Be sure your sins will 
find you out ;’ and he said, ‘If you do not 
find out your sin and bring it to Calvary 
to get it pardoned, your sin will find you 
out, and bring you to the judgment-seat 
to be condemned.’ 

A little girl was present who had told 
her mother a lie, and she thought: 

*Oh that falsehood! I must either 
bring it to Calvary, or it will find me out, 
and cause me to be sent to hell for ever.’ 

She was greatly alarmed, and became 
very anxious about her soul’s salvation. 
This continued for some time, until at 
last she went to the minister, and told 
him all the circumstances. . She walked 
several miles to see him, and she said, 

*Oh! what willI do with my sin?” 

He said, ‘Lay it upon the spotless 
Lamb of God, and He will take it entirely 
away. Let us now lay it upon him.’ 

And he kneeled down with her, and 
commended her to Jesus. He spake a 
few words to her, and she went home.— 
She obtained forgiveness, and she deter- 
mined that she would never tell a lie 
again. The next time the minister saw 
her, she came with a cheerful face. 

* Well,’ said he, ‘have you laid your 
sin upon the spotless Lamb of God ?” 

‘Oh yes,’ she replied, ‘and I’ll never 
lay any more.’ 

She meant that she was determined 
never to sin again. 





A KIND WORD. 


Delia has a dear little dog, and its name 
is Jenny. The other day she was teasing 
it, and Jenny snapped and growled at her, 
—just as some children do, who havea 
little temper of their own, and don’t like 
to be teased. 

‘Why, Delia,’ said I, ‘ you hurt Jenny, 
nt you? Are you not afraid she’li 

ite ?” 


‘Oh, no,’ said Delia: ‘no matter how 
much I tease her, if I only pat her so,’ 
(suiting the action to the word,) ‘ and say, 
“Jenny dear, did I hurt you?” or speak 
kindly to her, she'll lie down and begin 
to lick my hand.’ 

And sure enough, Jenny did exactly as 
Delia said. 

Was not Delia learning a valuable les- 
son from her dog? Yes; and one which 
Thope she will profit by,—the good effect 
of a kind word.— Gazette. 





THE SEA-CAPTAIN AND THE LADY. 

Nearly half a century ago, long before 
tailroads were invented, a stage coach 
used to run every day between Glasgow 
and Greenock, in Scotland. One day a 
lady, who was travelling in this coach, 


noticed a boy walking barefooted, and 
looking very tired as he struggled to get 
along. She asked the coachman to take 
him up and give him a seat, and she 


would pay for it. 


When they arrived at the inn at Green- 
ock, which is a seaport town, she asked 
the boy ‘what he had come'there for. He 

‘said he wished to be a sailor, ar \ hoped 


some of the captains would engage him. 


She gave him half a crown, wished him 
success, and told him to: be a good’ boy, 


and try to love and serve God. 


After this, twenty years passed away. 


But soon one of 


One afternoon the coach was going along 
that same road, returning to Glasgow.— 
Among the passengers was a’sea-captain. 


spot above referred to, the captain 
observed an old lady on the road walking 
very slowly, and looking very tired and 
weary. He asked the driver to put her 
in the coach, as there was an empty seat, 
and he would pay for her. Shortly after, 
as they were changing horses, all the pas- 
sengers got out except the captain and 
the old lady. As they were alone, the 
lady thanked the captain for giving her a 
seat, as she was unable to pay for one.— 
He said he had always felt a pity for poor 
tired foot-travellers: for, twenty years 
ago, when he was a poor boy travelling 
on foot, near this very place, some kind- 
hearted lady ordered the coachman to take 
him up, and paid for his seat. 

* I remember that very well,’ said she ; 
‘for I am that lady; but my condition is 
very much changed. Then I was very 
well off; but now I am reduced to 
poverty by the bad conduct of a prodigal 
son.’ 

Then the captain shook hands with her, 
and said how glad he was to see her. 

‘I have been very successful,’ said he, 
‘ and am now going home to live on my for- 
tune; and now, my good friend, I will 
settle twenty-five pounds (i.e. a hun-. 
dred dollars) upon you every year as long 
as you live.’ 

God paid her back again more than a 
hundred fold, what she gave in pity to 
that poor boy. 





DEATH OF LITTLE JOHNNY. 
Died at Lakeville, Ct.,on Saturday Evening, 
Aug. 2st, 1858, Johnny Woods, aged 6—a 
regular and much loved member of our school. 


Where ? where is he the loved and lost, 
Who made his home so bright? 
Where are his looks of quiet love ; 
His eyes of joyous light ? 


Where are his tones of playfulness, 
Which used to greet our ear ? 
Alas! those little eyes are closed, 
That voice no more we’ll hear. 


For Johnny in the grave is laid, 
His time had come to die, 

God took him from his earthly home, 
To his own fold on high. 


There many little children stand, 
And sing their Saviour’s praise ; 

May we too join the happy band, 
Aud chant the heavenly lays. 


And wod’s command fulfil. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





LITTLE THINGS. 

Little Mary Merton had been in bed 
more than an hour, but still she could not 
sleep, for she was thinking very earnestly 
upon a few words which she had heard 
her mother use that morning, while con- 
versing with a neighbor. 

In the midst of her meditations, her | 
mother entered her chamber very softly, 
shading the light she held in her hand, 
for fear of disturbing her child. She had 
come with loving care to see if Mary was 
nicely covered up and snugly tucked in. 

‘Not asleep yet my darling ?’ asked she, 
| as she beheld the bright eyes and far from 
sleepy expression of her daughter. 

‘No, mamma,’ answered Mary; ‘I was 
thinking ever so hard about what you said 
to neighbor Conway to-day, when he came 
in to tell you of his troubles, and I want 
to know what you meant by saying that 
trifles made the sum of life. I had just 
come in from school, and J didn’t hear 
anything but that.’ 

‘I will endeavor to make it clear to you,’ 
replied her mother, ‘and perhaps you will 
understand it yourself, if I repeat some of 
neighbor Conway’s story. I noticed that 
the old man was unusually quiet, and I 
asked him how he was getting on. 

‘Pretty middling,’ he said. If his wife 
was not so ailing, and he did not have the 
rheumatism so bad, he should do better. 
Then, too, his son had hurt his leg sliding 
on the ice, and some one had stolen two 
of his best hens the night before, and, get- 
ting over the fence, they had broken sev- 
eral of the palings, which it would be 
some trouble to repair, and, to add to his 
trials, the last gale had blown down a por- 
tion of his porch-chimney ; ‘but,’ he add- 
ed, in a more cheerful voice, ‘I s’pose I 
oughtn’t to complain, marm, when there 
are so many worse off than myself. Thank 
the Lord, I’ve still plenty to eat and wear, 
and a comfortable home, and when I think 
of the suffering in some of the large cities, 
I ought to consider my troubles as trifles 
‘long side of theirs.’ 





continued Mrs. Merton, ‘that I made the 
remark you heard on entering the room. 


perceive that life is made up in a 











When they reached just about the same, 


‘It was in answer to his last. sentence,’ 


And as you grow older, my dear, you will 
at 
measure of little things ; little words, lit- 


tle acts, prompted by affection, how much 
good may they do—how much happiness 
can they bestow! An unkind speech, an 
unpleasant answer, a rude remark, can in- 
flict pain for hours and days, long after 
the one who has thoughtlessly or wilfully 
uttered them has forgotten them.’ — 

‘Oh, yes! now I understand you,’ ex- 
claimed Mary; ‘I remember some verses 
about little things, which our Sabbath- 
school teacher taught us. If you like, 
mamma, I will repeat them.’ 

Her mother, who always sympathized 
in everything that interested her child, 
said she would like to hear them very 
much ; so Mary repeated very clearly and 
prettily the familiar hymn of which the 
following is the first verse : 

‘Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 

Make the mighty ocean, 
And the beauteous land.’ 

‘Thank you, my dear,’ said Mrs. Mer- 
ton, when she had finished ; I perceive, 
now, that you know exactly what I mean, 
and I hope to see my little girl very mind- 
ful of the little things of life. And now 
it is time you went to sleep; so good- 
night,’ and kissing her affectionately, she 
returned to the parlor. 

It was late when Mary woke the next 
morning, and when old nurse came in to 
help her dress, she informed her that the 
rest of the family were at breakfast. Now, 
Mary, above all things, enjoyed partak- 
ing the morning meal with the other mem- 
bers of the home-circle, for her place at 
table was at her father’s right hand, and 
as he did not come home from business 
till evening, she liked to see him, and 
sometimes have a little frolic before he 
left home for the day. 

In her haste to finish dressing, she drew 
the strings of her apron into a hard knot, 
and it took old nurse so long to disentan- 
gle it, that she was on the point of ex- 
claiming impatiently at the delay, when 
her mother’s words occurred to her, and 

hanged the intended reproof into a mild 
request that nurse would please hurry. 
She stood patiently while her hair was 
brushed, and then bounded down the 
stairs just in time to meet her father in 
the hall, and receive a parting kiss, ac- 
companied by the remark, that he ‘was 
| afraid his little daughter did not care much 
|about seeing him, or she would have risen 

earlier.’ 

After breakfast, Mary found she had yet 
jhalf an hour before leaving for school, and 


she concluded to study her spelling lesson 








Then let us strive from day to day, awhile. It was her first morning recita- 
To do our Maker’s will, |tion, and she would have no time to pre- 
To shun all wicked, sinful ways, |pare it after entering the school. The 


| evening before, she had covered one side 


|of her slate with words and definitions, 
jand then laid it carefully on the table to- 
gether with her books, but on going for 
it she could not find it there. 

In the midst of her search, her young- 
est brother, Frank, who was not quite 
three years old, appeared at the door with 
the missing slate, which he had obtained 
by climbing into a chair near the table, 
and poor Mary beheld the long column of 





| words nearly rubbed out, or quite covered 


with the irregular scratchings of Master 
Frank, who not only seemed quite uncon- 
scious of the mischief he had done, but 
stoutly refused to give up his sister’s prop- 
erty. 

‘Me want to draw horse, Mary,’ said he, 
as she attempted to take it from him. 

‘Naughty Franky,’ answered his sister, 
‘he has spoilt Mary’s lesson, and she don’t 
love him.’ 

In her vexation she was about obtain- 
ing her slate by force, but the timely re- 
membrance of her new resolves checked 
her, and she thought to herself, if I give 
way tb my temper in this little instance, 
I shall do so more easily next time. After 
considerable coaxing, Frank restored her 
slate, and she sat down patiently to re- 
trace the words, which were not entirely 
effaced, and by close application finally 
succeeded. 

On her way to school she met several 
rude boys laughing and shouting in high 
glee at something which appeared to 
amuse them greatly. As she turned the 
corner she saw the cause of their mirth. 
A poor Irish woman who obtained her 
living by selling a scanty collection of 
apples, nuts, and candies, had slipped in 
crossing the muddy street, and the con- 
tents of her basket were scattered in va- 
rious directions. Mary pitied her very 
much, she looked so distressed at the 
state of her wares. 

‘What will the childer do for their sup- 
per to-night ?’ said she, as she endeavored 
to pick up the fruit. ‘I have spint ivery 
cint to furnish my basket, and thought to 
make enough to buy the childer’s supper,’ 
and the tears ran down the poor creature’s 
face. Mary sprang forward, and picked 
up some of the apples and nuts, but the 
candy was quite spoilt. 

It happened that Mr. Slade, Mary’s 
uncle, had given her a bright silver dollar 
a fortnight before, on purpose to buy a 
doll, which she had eagerly desired for a 
long time, and she had put the money in 








her little purse that very morning, in 
order to make the coveted purchase on 
her return from school. She had pleased 
herself often with thinking of the dresses 
she would make for it, and what good 
times her cousin Annie and herself would 
have in the doll’s company. She had 
even decided on a name for her, and all 
this passed through her mind while she 
was now pitying the poor Irish woman’s 
trouble. The struggle was but for a mo- 
ment; ‘Trifies make the sum of life,’ 


can I do with my money, than buying 
something to gratify my own pl ee; 


thought she, ‘and how much more good | ¢) 





SCROFULA, OR KING’S EVIL, 


8 a constitutional disease, a corruption of the blood, by 
which this fluid becomes vitiated, weak and poor.— 
Being in the circulation, it pervades the whole body, and 
may burst out in disease on any part of it. No organ is 
free from its attacks, nor is there one which it may not 
destroy. The scrofulous taint is variously caused by 
mercurial disease, low living, disordered or unhealthy 
food, impure air, filth and fi thy habits, the depressing 
vices, &c. hatever be ite origin, it is hereditary im the 
constitution, descending * from parents to children unto 
the third and fourth generation ;’ indeed, it seems to be 
the rod of Him who says. ‘I will visit the iniquities of 
the fathers upon their children ’ 

Its effects commence by deposition from the blood of 
corrupt or ulcerous matter, which, in tne lungs, liver, 
and internal organs, is termed tubercles ; in the glands, 
swellings ; and on the surface, eruptions or sores. his 
foul corruption, which genders in the blood, depresses 
e energies of life, so that scrofuious constitutions not 
only suffer from ecrofulous complaints, but they have far 
iess power to withstand the attacks of other diseases ; 





80, with a beaming face, she slipped the 
bright dollar into the hand of the aston- 

ished and grateful woman, and ran off be- 

fore she could thank her. As she passed 

the window where the beautiful doll 

looked more attractive than ever, with her 
blue eyes, rosy cheeks, and long curls, she 

felt a momentary regret; but as she 

thought of the little children enjoying 

their supper, and the additional candies 

and fruit with which their mother could 

refurnish her basket, a sweet feeling of 
satisfaction filled her heart, and her step 

was lighter than ever, as she went along 

the street. All day she remembered the 

little things of life, in thoughtful acts and 

pleasant words, and who can tell how 

many kind deeds the recording angel lov- 

ingly bore up to heaven that night. 

In the evening, when Mary’s father 
came home and took her up on his knee, 
he asked, ‘ Has my little girl been good 
to-day ?” 

‘Oh, father!’ replied Mary, ‘this has 
been one of the happiest days of my life.’ 
‘Ah !’ he exclaimed, ‘then I expect two 
things have happened ; one is that my lit- 
tle daughter has been very good, and the 
other must be that that wonderful doll 
has been purchased; run and get her 
ladyship, that I may admire her.’ 

‘I shall not buy the doll,’ said Mary. 
‘Not buy the doll !’ repeated her father ; 
‘have you lost the money? for certainly 
nothing else would prevent the purchase, 
after all the admiration I have heard you 
and Annie express.’ 

Mary was silent. She did not wish to 
tell of her own kindness to the poor wom- 
an, but her father continued his questions 
till he finally learned the whole story. 
‘You did just right, my dear,’ said he, 
when she had finished ; and he silently 
held her closer to him. He had pleasant 
thoughts then about his little girl, you 
may be sure.—Ch. Inquirer. 











HE NEXT PRESIDENT.—Politicians are already 
amnvey engaged in pulling the wires for their re- 
epective favorites for the next Presidency. Some of 
them will find the political cauldron too hot for them, 
and may get burnt fingers. or all wounds, scalds, 
burns, bruises, corns, cuts, chilblains, etc., Redding’s 
Russia Salve is the infallible remedy. 25 cents a box, 
everywhere. 33 





ELEGANT BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
THE PERCY FAMILY. 


Beautifully Illustrated. 
BY REV. D. C. EDDY. 


16mo. 





The first volume of this valuable set of Books,consisting of 
A Visit to Ireland, 
I8 NOW PUBLISHED. 
it embraces rides to ull the places of interest, ine’uding 
excursions to the famous Killarney Lakes, Giants 
Causeway, and other noted places. 
Every parent should put this book into the hands of 
their children. 
It is just the book for vacation. 
PUBLISHED BY A. F. GRAVES, 


24 Cornhill, Boston. 
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THE GRAND AQUARIA, 
AT THE 
AQUARIAL GARDENS, 
21 BROMFIELD 8sT. 

ae magnificent display of oneof the most fascinat- 

ing phenomena of nature is now open for public ex- 
hibition. 
These Ocean Conservatories are filled with rare 
marine animals, imported and collected expressly for 
this establishment. They present us with a perfect and 
striking illustration of 
Life Beneath the Waters. 


Open daily, (Sundays excepted) from 9 A. M. to 10 P. 
M. a 25cents. Children under 10, 15 cents. 








EPILEPSY AND SCIATICA CURED! 
LFTTER FROM REV. J. M. GRAVES. 


Messrs. B. O. & G. C. Wilson, 

Wholesale Botanic me 
Central st. 
Boston. 
About the 10th November last I was suddenly stricken 
down with something like an attack of Epilepsy, in which 
I remained unconscious for some hours. When conscious- 
ness returned I suffered severe pain in my back, and 
could not be moved or turned without extreme suffering. 
I had good physicians, and remedies were repeatedly ap- 
plied, without giving me any relief. After about eight 
bi ig I received a bottle each of your Compound Sarsapa- 
’ 


Co., 8. N. & W. A. Br 
& Co., and by all Druggists and Dealers Everywhere. 


ly vast numbers perish by disorders which, al- 
though not scrofulous in their nature, are still rendered 
fatal by thie taint in the system. Most of the consump- 
tion which decimates the human :amily has its origin di- 
rectly in this scrofulous contamination; and many de- 
structive diseases of the liver, kidneys, brain, and, in 
deed, of all the organs, arise from or are aggravated by 
the same cause. 

One quarter of all our people are scrofulous ; their 

ersuns are invaded by this lurking infection, and their 
Realth is undermined by it. To cleanse it from the sys- 
tem we must renovate the blood by an alterative medi- 
cine, and invigorate it by healthy food and exercise.— 
Such a medicine we supply in 


AYER’S 
Compound Extract of Sarsaparilla, 


the most effectual remedy which the medical skill of our 
times can devise for thie every where prevailing and 
fatal malady. 1t is combined from the mostactive reme 
dials that have been discovered for the expurgation of 
this foul disorder from the blood, and the rescue of the 

stem from its destructive consequences. Hence it 
should be eaployed for the cure of not only scrofula, but 
also those other affections which arise from it, such as 
Eruptive and Skin Diseases, St. Anthony’s Fire, Rose, or 
Erysipelas, Pim les, Pustules, Blotches, Blains and 

ils, Tumors, Tetter and Sait Rbeum, Scald Head, 
Ringworm, Rheumatism, 8yphilitic and Mercurial Dis- 
eases, Dropsy, Dyspepsia, Debility, and, indeed, al! com- 
plaints arising from Vitiated or Impure Blood. The 
popular belief in‘ impurity of the blood’ is founded in 
truth, for scrofula is a degeneration of the blood. The 
particular purpose and virtue of this Sarsaparilla is to 
purify and regenerate this vital fluid, without which 
sound health is impossible in contaminated constitutions. 


PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER, & CO., 
LOWEL, MASS. 
AND FOR SALE BY 


Weeks & Potter, Chas. T. Carney, Geo. C. Goodwin & 


ewer, Thos. Metcalf, M.8. Burr 


Price $1 per E ottle ; Six Bottles for §5. 
27—6m 





BURNETT’S COCOAINE. 


A compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, &e., for dressing the 
Hair. For efficacy and agreeablencss, it is without an 


ual. 

It prevents the hair from falling off. 

It promotes its healthy and vigorous growth. 
It is not greasy or sticky. 

It leaves no disagreeable odor. 

It softens the hair when hard and dry. 

It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 

It affords the richest lustre. 

It remains longest in effect. 

It costs fifty cents for a half pint bottle. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine. 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. 


TESTIMONIAL. 

Boston, July 19, 1857. 
Messrs. J. Burnett & Co.—I. cannot refuse to state 
the salutary effect in my own aggravated case, of your 
excellent Hair Oil—(Cocoaine.) 
For many months my hair had been falling off, until I 
was fearfal of losing it entirely. Theskin upon my head 
became gradually more and more inflamed, so that 1 could 
not touch it without pain. This irritated condition I 
attributed to the use of various advertised hair washes, 
which I have since been told contain camphene spirit. 

By the advice of my physician, to whom you hag showed 
your process of purifying the Oil, 1 commenced its 
use the last week inJune. The first application allayed 
the itching and irrivation ; in three or four days the red- 
ness and tenderness disappeared—+he hair ceased to fall, 
and I have now a thick growth of new hair. I trust that 
others, similar+y afflicted, will be induced to try the same 

edy. fours very truly, 
SUSAN R. POPE. 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. 

A single application renders the hair (vo matter how 
stiff and dry,) soft and glossy fur several days. lt is 
conceded by all who have used it to be the best and 
cheapest Hair Dressing in the World. 


Prepared by JOSErH BURNETT & CO., Boston. 
For sale by ¢ ft generally at 50 cents a bottle. 
26—ly 


BURNETT’S KALLISTON. 





For removing Tan, Sunburn, Freckles, Redness and 
Eruptions of the Skin, and for rendering the complexien 
clear and beautiful. ; 2 : 

The following testimonial furnishes conclusive evidence 
of the efficacy of this famous cosmetic :— 

Mar.poro’, July 11, 1856. 

Messrs. Joseph Burnett & Co , Gents.—The package of 
Kalliston came to hand last evening, and I am glad to 
have an opportunity to state to you how much we value 
it. My family have used it almost daily for more than 
two years, and now they think they cannot do without it. 

A single applicati has P removed the 
freckles from the face of my little boy, leaving bis skin 
smooth and fair. And in all cases of sunburn or irrita- 
tion of the skin, from whatever cause, it has thus far 
proved itself a perfect and very pleasant remedy. 

I can, if you desire it, reter you to several cases of ob- 
stinate cutaneous diseases, in which I know tne Kallis- 
ton has had a wonderfully good effect: one in particular, 
the dsughter of Mr. P ,oue of my neighbors, had 
suffered for many years from eruptions and painful inflam- 
mation of the skin, (probably the effect of bad vaccue 
virus,) leaving it in several p’aces puckered and quite 
red. A few weeks ago l recommended to him your 
Kalliston ; he has since informed me that the effect of its 
use has been very marked and beneficial, that the skin 
has become soft and smooth, and the inflammation and 
redness has nearly disappeared. ‘his is an important 
case, and I will tail you more about it when | see you. 

I owe it to you to state that I did not believe in the 
efficacy of any cosmetic until I tried your Kalliston, and 
I cheerfully give my i in its favor. 
ours respectfully, JOHN M. BOYD. 
Prepared only by Joseph Burnett & Co., Boston. 

Sold bv dealers generally, at 50 cents per bottle. 
26—iw 











SILVER SOAP. 

A simple preparation for Cleaning Silver Plate, Jewelry, 
Mirrors, Marble, &e., far more convenient and effective 
than any other. One-half the labor of house-cleaning 
may be saved by using this Soap, which cannot possibly 





Cherry Bitters, and Neuropathic Drops, and com- 
menced using them according to directions. 

Within three hours after the first application of the 
Drops, I turned myself in bed, which seemed to me almost 
amiracle. By continuing the use of them the pain in my 
back inished ngth i d, so that in a few days 
I was able to stand on my feet, then to walk, and finally to 
be very comfortable. Whenever the pain has returned at 
all, I apply the Drops with a speedy on sure relief. 

M. GRA 


GRAVES. 
Tewtonville, April 1, 1858. 26—ly 








EETH! TEETH !— Reasonable Prices,’ means 

any price you can get, in dentistry. I will rton 

the best silver, a nice set of artificial teeth for $10.— 

Prices for gold work as low in proportion. Try me, and 
you will find, as I promise,—a set on silver for $10. 

“Any great reform that blesses the multitude and 

does good to the masses yields return of a thousand fold.” 

JOSEPH UNDERWOOD. 


26—3m 114 Hanover 8t., Boston. 





injure the finest zinc white, and as no scrubbing is re- 
quired, the saving of the wear of the paint is much great- 
er than the cost of the soap. It leaves the surface as 
pure and white as when new. Manufactured only bythe . 
Boston Indexical Soap Company. 

SAFFORD & BURDITT, Agents, 


26—6m 63 Tremont street. 








urThe most Amusing and Instructive Thing Out..£§ 
MICROSCOPES. MICROSCOPES. 


OWERFUL SINGLE LENSE MICROSCOPES, for 
Twenty-five Cé@its. A fly’s leg magnified rerembles a 
coarse fish net, The smallest insect looks like a formida- 
ble monster. Es good lens nae set, Ry instructions 
fi cents. 1 ANOVE! 29 U) 
vy CLARENCE UNDERWOOD. 
Sent everywhere by Mail, one red stamp and 25 cents 
for one ; ten stamps ‘and $1,00 for a package of five. 
26—1l2w 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


BOSTON, AUGUST 18, 1859. 











WALKS AMONG THE FLOWEBS. 


‘Isn't itstrange” said Lucilla. 

‘What is it? asked her uncle, ‘that appears 
to you so extraordinary 7’ | 

‘Why, there is a little girl,” said she, ‘at my | 
papa’s, who never before spent even a day in 
the country.’ 

‘Indeed !” { 

‘She never saw anything growing,’ | 

‘Never!’ said Anne, ‘how could she help see- 
ing some things? People have flowers grow: | 
ing in pots, and there are plants at the windows | 
of shops in cities, and trees sometimes in the | 
streets, where there is a little square place left 
in the sidewalk for them to grow.’ 

‘At any rate,’ said Lucilla, ‘she has seen very | 
few things. She does nut know the commonest | 
plant that grows in the garden or field. The} 
other day she brought me a dandelion flower, | 
end asked what it was. The white clovers she 
thinks beautiful, and gathersthem by the hand- 


‘May we not,’ said Lucilla, ‘call the whole of 
these bulbs, underground buds ? 

*Yes, with some exceptions, for there are air 
bulbs as well asair roots. A common example 
of these may be seen in that showy plant, the 
Tiger Lily. The little dark balls which you see 
are growing in the axils of the leaves are bulbs, 
or as they are sometimes called on account of 
their smallness, bulblets. When ripe they will 
fall to the ground, and new plants will grow 
from them.’ 

Here, Anne, who had been listening for some 
time in silence, reflecting upon what was said, 
inquired if the dahlia did not belong among 
some of the plunts which had been spoken of 

*Yes," said Uncle Ambrose, ‘that favorite 
plant of the later summer months bears in its 
manner of growth, a strong resemblance to the 
potato. Like the rose and the peony, this is re- 
markable for the increase of its petals by culti- 
vation. It is no less so for its symmetrical 
form and the wonderful variety of its hues. No 
color or shade, save blue, seems impossible to 
this queenly flower. A native of South Ameri- 
ca, it was first introduced into Spain nearly a 
hundred years ago. From thence it travelled 


fal? into other European countries, taking to itself a 
‘She is not much out of the way in that opin-| Dew name. It was first called a Dahlia in hon- 
ion,’ said Uncle Ambrose, however deficient she | °F of Dahl, a botanist of Sweden. 
may be in general with regard to a knowl- 
edge of plants.’ 
‘Only yesterday,’ continued Lucilla, ‘she in- 
quired if potatoes grew on trees.’ | A ROPE 
‘Perhaps,’ said Albert, ‘she will next imagine | 
that apples are dug out of the ground. Didyou| We mentioned a few days ago, that Lieut. 
enlighten her with regard to the potato? | Ives, the Superintendent of the Washington 
‘Of course ; I told her that the potato was a |“ » Was ¢ of arranging the ma- 
. | chinery and rigging on the top of the column, 
root, and then [ went into the vegetable garden, | |. Oaor to an early beginning of the work. All 
and dug one up that she might see.’ | the means of reaching the top had been removed 
‘That will do pretty well,’ said her instructor, | except a single rope attached to a strong brace 
‘for a beginning, and I hope that you may be | extending across the top of the column. At 
= : | first it was suggested that a rigger might as- 
able to teach her many things concerning the | cend by this rope, but Lieut. Ives, in view of 
plants.’ the possibility of an accident by the undertak- 
‘{ hope so too, I am sure,’ said Lucilla. jing, the rope being rotten, sbandoned the 
‘But are you certain,” said Uncle Ambrose, | plan. Since then several experiments have 
‘that the potato is, strictly speaking, a root?” or wee, qrodused: wha, ‘atdading 
‘Not a root! If it is not a root, I should like upon the ground outside the column, threw a 
to know what it is?” said Lucilla. stone over it,more than 170 feet in height. 
‘It has been repeatedly classed among roots,’ Having ascertained that he could perform this 
said Uncle Ambrose ; it has indeed been often | mow be 7 = half’ the height of the, = 
given as an example of that sort of root which | 


umn. 

is called tuberous—that is, a rounded, fleshy Next an Indian bow and arrows were ob- 

root, in contrast with such as are branching, | tained from the Smithsonian Institute. The 

like the roots of the old elm tree by the side of | **7ows alone were fired over the column easily, 
: | but when the experiment was made with the 

the roud, or spindle-shaped like a beet or a pars- | pack thread attached, they could hardly be 


nip. The potato which you dug up in the gar-| forced up a hundred feet. 

den, contained in itself the beginning of a fu-| A rifle was next obtaimed, and experiments 
ture plant, it had in this the nature of a bud. A | were made inside the column by shooting the 
root, strictly considered, bears only naked | Famrod, with a pack thread attached, upwards, 


branches, not leaves or buds.’ | site side of the brace before mentioned; but 
‘Yes,’ said Lucilla, ‘I have seen pieces of po-|this plan also failed, the ramrod sometimes 
tatoes planted many times, and other potatoes | meeting with obstacles which prevented its tak- 
have grown from them.’ | ing the direction wished, and at other times the 
gro! ; » | thread would be burned off by the firing of the 
‘Certainly,’ said Uncle Ambrose, ‘every po- | gun. 
tato has life in it, that is to say it conceals! Yesterday a pigeon was obtained, and car- 
within itself an infant plant. In this it is like | ried inside the column. _A pack thread was 
a bud. In fact it is common for each potato to | tied to its leg, and the bird was carried to the 
h eer Youh top of a ladder by one of the genttemen pres- 
produce more than one other plant. You have | ent, and thrown upward ; the company below, 
noticed the little knotted. bunches or spots on | to frighten my “ne -_ — it wee me 
the surface—each of these is a bud.’ flight upward, whooped and shouted ; the bir 
‘I see now,’ said Lucilla, ‘why the potatoes | flew round in the column, and at last rested 
stim bef th Sauteed | upon a recess designed for the reception of one 
eo lat the eee presented by contributors. By 
Each piece had on it one of these little spots, | again whooping and shouting, the bird was 
papa called them eyes. He said there must be | started and took its flight upward, and rested on 
one of these on every piece, or else it would not | the very apes over which it was desired to cast 
grow.’ "9 thread. ; 
: This was an anxious moment for those be- 
*You have observed no doubt,’ said Uncle|joy {f the bird descended by the side upon 
Ambrose, ‘that even in the winter when a quan-| which it rested, the plan would fail for the 
tity of potatoes are thrown into the cellar, there time ; if by the opposite side, all was safe, and 
the end would beobtained. The shouting was 


will bea great many sprouts growing from their | ‘"* - - 
eyes, as they are often called, showing you that | pe ean cen Ay ease agg 


- | noisy company below with a quizzical “no you 
so far from being mere roots, they are more like | don’t.” A pistol was then fired to frighten 
buds. 


| him, and after some moments of suspense, the 
‘When you come to such plants as are bul- bird descended upon the side of the column de- 
bous, like the tulip and lily, the resemblance | *™r¥ 


ie ar he pack thread was caught, a heavier cord 
which is borne to a bud becomes more near and | was attached and drawn up, then heavier and 


striking. If you take the pains to cut one of| stronger cords, until a rope of sufficient size 
these into two pieces, not across, but up and | Was ae pm ov re aa re = rig- 
a ers to proceed with safety to rk of re- 
down, you can see the Steve plant springing | Siting 4s rigging on the top of the column, 
from the base of the bulb. and putting the y in order 
‘I have always looked upon Lulbs, merely as | for future operations. ‘The experimeuts were 
roots,’ said Lucilla. | made under the directiou of Lieut. Ives.— Wash- 
*You have only done that which others have | ™gton Star. 
done before you. It is not, however, hard to 
understand the distinction. That which brings | 
forth fruit is more properly a subterranean bud | 


than ® mere root. The nice observations of | when he was pursued by a large and fierce dog 
botanists has made this difference clear to us.’ | belonging to the gentleman whose land he was 

‘I should like,’ said Lucilla, ‘to place some| crossing. ‘The lad was alarmed, and ran for 
bulbs in glasses, that I might watch to see how) his life. He strack into a piece of woods, and 
th ’ the dog gained upon him, when he looked 

~ Fateh — around to see how near the creature was, and 

‘You could then,’ said Uncle Ambrose, ‘see | menbling over a stone, he pitched off a preci- 
both the upward and the downward growth. 1) pice and broke his leg. Unable to move, and 
have often done this, and shall do it again, | *t the mercy of the beast, the poor fellow saw 
choosing a variety of bulbs, that you may all 





VARIETY. 


OVER THE WASHINGTON 
MONUMENT. 
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A DOG STORY. 


My oldest son was crossing the fields in the 
country, some distance from any dwelling, 


| in the hope that it would descend on the oppo- |. 


| the dog coming down upon him, and expected 
don teak sotgreen... Chie to 4. pleasend samen to be seized and torn; when, to his surprise, 
ment in the winter, when we have compara- 
tively but few green things about us. Atten- 
tion to the bulbous plants well repays one, for 
we have among them as you have already 
learned, some of the most elegant of the flow. | 
ers. There is the Hyacinth and Narcissus, as | 
well as the Tulip and Lily, and some others. 
Then there are those which are useful for food, 
as the turnip and onion.’ 





the dog came near, perceived the boy was hurt, 
instantly wheeled about, and went off for that 
aid which he could not render himself. 

There was no one within reach of the child’s 
voice, and he must have perished there or have 
dragged his broken limb along, and destroyed 
it 80 as to render amputation necessary, if the 
dog did not bring him'help. He held up his 
leg, and it hung at a right angle, showing him 
plainly the nature of his misfortune, and the 
necessity of lying still. 

The went off to the nearest house and 





barked for help: Unable to arrest attention, he 
made another visit of sympathy to the boy, and 
then ran to the house, there making such dem- 
onstrations of anxiety, that the family followed 
him to the place where the child lay. 

Now observe that this dog was pursuing this 
boy-as an enemy ; but the moment he saw his 
enemy prostrate and in distress, his rage was 
turned to pity, and he flew to his relief. Here 
was true feeling, and the course he pursued 
showed good judgment. He was a dog of heart 
and need Very few men, not all Christians, 
help their enemies when they are down, Some 
do not help their friends when they fall. This 
dog was better than many children who claim 
to be ood children. 1 do not say that he rea- 
soned in this matter, but there is something in 
his conduct on this occasion, that looks so much 
like the right kind of feeling and action, that I 
think it deserves to be recorded to his credit. 
As few dogs will read the record, I commend 
the example to all youth for their imitation.— 
Lutheran Mag. 


THE YANKEE APPLE. 


A tall, green-looking Yankee accosted me at 
a County Fair, having a fine looking apple in| 
his hand, and begged me to tell its name, if I} 
could. {[ tasted it—but shade of Pomona! of 
all the sour apples I ever ate, this capped the 
climax. It was worse than verjuice, or sour 
plums, or unripe persimmons. After I had re- 
gained my composure, I ventured to ask what 
might be Ais name for this invaluable fruit. 
Whereupon, with a sort of satirical smile steal- 
ing _ his otherwise sober features, he re- 

lied ; 

r “Wal, neow, stranger, that’s the most useful 
apple on my hull farm. I call it the Yankee 
apple, ’cause it can’t be beat ; it looks so good, 
and yet is so tarna) sour, that [ use it only to 
graff on all the lower limbs of my apple trees 
standing near the road. The upper limbs [ put 
to Greenings, Swaars, and sich like good ap- 
ples. Neow, the boys seein’ sich good lookin’ | 
apples handy, jump the fence, seize the fust | 
fair one they can reach, take one bite, but, 
I swow, after one bite, they never wait to take 
another, but run right off as fast as legs can 
carry them, to Deacon Simmons’ orchard, to 
get one of his good Baldwins to take the taste 
out of their mouths. My orchard sartainly has 
a ’orful reputation with the risin’ generation, 
and so I save my fruit. Now, if this ere is not 
a very useful apple, I’d like to know what is?” 
Agriculturalist. 








| 








THE BEST TEACHER. 
Not the one who taught me letters, 
Not the one who bade me spell ; 
That were but a minerservice, 
Money paid such service well. 


Not the one with graceful manners, 

Winning smiles and thoughtless words ; 
Fit companion for the flowers, 

Butterflies, and playful birds. 
Not the one with rigid features, | 

Stern, harsh words, and fiercer looks ; | 
Not the one who thought all knowledge 

Was to be derived from books. 
But my dearest, earthly Teacher, 

Taught me first myself to know ; 
When I knew myself a sinner, 

Bade me to the Saviour go. 





Best of all life’s precious knowledge! 
Why so seldom truly taught ? 

Why neglect the ‘one thing needful” 
*Tis with heavenly blessings fraught. 


Come then to the world’s great Teacher, 
Ye who aid in forming mind, 

Let no one immortal spirit, 
Fail through you sweet peace to find. 


Come and lead them to the Saviour, 
Teach them life’s great end and aim ; 
Bid them seek for life eternal, 
Through the dear Redeemer’s name. 


Mother's Journal. 


I MUST DO MORE FOR MY MOTHER. 


“Is there a vacancy in this bank which such | 
a person as I could fill” was the inquiry of a| 
boy, as with a glowing cheek, but brave heart, 
he stood before the president. 

“There is none,” was the candid reply. 
“Was you told that you might obtain a situa- 
tion here? Who recommended you ?” 

“No one recommended me, sir,” calmly an- 
swered the child. “I only thought I would 
see.” 

There was a straightforwardness in the man- 
ner, an honest determination in the ‘counte- 
nance of the lad, which pleased the man of 
business, and ind him to to un- 
fold the causes of a self-reliance so unusual in 
one so young. He therefore said, 

“You must have friends who could aid you 
in obtaining a situation; have you advised 
with them ?” 

The quick flash of those deep blue eyes was 
quenched in the overtaking wave of sorrow, as 
he said, though half musingly, 

“Mother said it would be useless to try with- 
out influential friends ;” then recollecting him- 
self, he apologized for the interruption, and 
was about to withdraw, when the gentleman 
detained him, by asking why he did not remain 
at school fora year or two, and then enter the 
business world. 

“I have no time,” was the instant reply; 
“but I study at home and keep up with the 
other boys. 

“Then you have had a place already,” said 
his interrogator; “why did you leave it?” 

“T have not left it,” answered the boy, ina 
triumphant tone. 

“Yes, but you wish to leave; what is the 
matter ?” 

For an instant the child hesitated, then he 
replied with half-reluctant frankness, 

“I must do more for my mother.” 

Brave words! talisman of success, anywhere, 
everywhere, where throbs the great heart of hu- 
manity. With winged power they sank into 








the heart of the listener, recalling the radiant 
past. eyory | 
tonished child, 


grasping the hand of the as-| “Wanted, two ap 
e said, with a quivering voice, | as one of the family.” 


“My good boy, what is your name? You shall 
fill the first + Dee that occurs in this bank. 
If, in the meantime, you need a friend, come to 
me; but now give me your confidence, and tell 
me why you wish to do more for your mother ; 
have you no father ?” 

Tears filled his eyes as he replied, 

“Father is dead, brothers and sisters are 
dead, and mother and [ are left alone to help 
each other, bat she is not strong, and I want to 
take care of her. It will please her, sir, that 
you have been so kind, and I am much obliged 
to you.” 


—_, 
GOOD NEWS FOR LITTLE FOLKg, 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 50 WASHINGTON 8T., 

HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND 
By Mrs. garet 


HOLIDays, 
. OLIPHANT, Author of ‘- Mar, aitland 
1émo. cloth. 63 cents. > 4 
CHABMING story, full of fascination to childre 
a 3 A naa my teaching — leet ns Virtue 
and piety. will ca sunny urs and nobler 
into many family dtelen, 4 sim 
PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; oF Book 
of Home Education and Entertainment. 8. Phovy 
NewcomsBs. With numerous illustrations. fomeaet 


7 cents. 
This little volume furnishes an inexh 








So saying, the child left, little d g tha: 
his own nob!) of character had been as the 
bright glancing of the sunshine into that busy 
world he had so tremblingly entered. How in- 
stinctively we honor the self-sacrificing spirit, 
ever the outgrowth of a kind and sympathetic 
nature. It is as it were a glimpse of the divin- 
ity within us, S. S. Ti 





NO SAFETY FOR THE CRIMINAL. 


There is no place of safety in the universe 
for a criminal. Sooner or later his sins will 
find him out. The Memphis Bulletin of the 
2ist ult., gives the following account of the ar- 
rest of a man for murder, committed twenty- 
four years ago. 

A little more than twenty-four years ago, a 
man named C. B. Ivey, residing in Roane coun- 
ty, East Tennessee, conceived a dislike to a sis- 
ter-in-law residing in that county, and murdered 
her in a deliberate and cold-blooded manner. 
He was arrested, tried, and convicted, but, ow- 
ing to some circumstance, instead of being exe- 
i he was sentenced to the penitentiary for | 
ife. 

Shortly after! he effected his escape, and 
made his way to Arkansas, where he settled on 
the Arkansas river, and resided there until a 
few weeks past. During his residence in Ar- 
kansas—a period of some twenty-two years, he 
married a highly respectable lady of that State, 
became the father of a family, the owner of a 
large plantation, and was honored by his fel- 
low-citizens with the post of magistrate for a 
term of some ten years, the duties of which po- 
sition he discharged with fidelity and to the | 
general ptation of the citi He also} 
became a leading member of one of the promi- 
nent Christian denominations of the day. 

Surrounded by his family, possessed of an 
abundance of this world’s goods, and enjoyin 
the esteem and confidence of his neighbors oat 
a large circle of friends, he lived in fancied se- 
curity, having long since ceased to fear that the | 
hand of justice would ever trace him to his far | 
removed position from the scene of the murder 
he had committed. But the appearance at his 
home, about two weeks since, of an officer, 
armed with a requisition from the Governor of 
the State whose laws he had outraged, at once 
and forever dissipated all his of safe- 
ty, and without resistance, he yielded himself 
up to the official’s custody. He arrived in this 
city, (Memphis) last evening, in charge of the 
person who traced him out, and will be con- 
veyed at once to Roane county, taking to-day’s 
train on the Memphis and Charleston Rail- 
road. 








TO STOP BLEEDING OF THE NOSE. |; 


Bleeding from the nose is very frequent in 
young p2ople. Generally this is checked by 
the person sitting upright, bathing the nose ex- 
ternally with cold water, or —— and water, 
and snuffing it up the nostril. If, however, it 
continues, a moderate pinch of powdered alum 
may be put into a couple of table-spoonfuls of 
water, and thrown up with a squirt; ora plu 
of cotton dipped in this wash may be wae 
into the bleeding nostril, for generally it is only 
one side which does bleed; but care should be 
taken to fasten a strong thread securely round 
it, lest it be pushed in or slip so far back into 
the nostril that it cannot be got out without 
much difficulty. When there is frequent dis- 
position to bleeding from the nostrils, it is nec- 
essary to prevent costiveness, and to take some 
saline purge continually, so as to keep the bow- 
els rather relaxed. Persons who are subject to 
severe headaches, followed by bleeding of the 
nose, should never to arrest the latter sud- 
denly, but allow it to bleed freely for some time, 
in order to prevent congestion of the brain. 


FUNERAL OF WASHINGTON. 


Once more was he borne along; the steeds 
not now prancing and gay, but one, the old 
war-horse, led before his master’s body, saddle 
and stirrup empty, and cloth of black covering 
him. Mournfully the dumb animal seemed to 
walk. How mutely aa wpa it was! The 
scene is now before me; the solemn procession 
slowly moving, marked through all its a, ba 
with the sad trappings of wo. The unutterabl 
solemn strain of music, the march for the dead, 
rings in my ear. I seem to see again the seri- 
ous, downcast faces of the men-who followed 
it. Again I hear the sobs and the wecping of 
the women, and see the wondering and af- 
frighted look of the little children. Each 
mourned as with a personal grief. Earth will 
never again behold such a spectacle—a nation 
melted in tears! 


Achemist in Albany, a few days a 
tiating on the discoveries in chemi 
observed that snow had been found to 
aconsiderable degree of heat. An Irishman 
present, at this remark, observed, “that truly 
chemistry was a valuable science,” and (anx- 
ious that the discovery might be made profita- 
ble) inquired of the orator what number of 
Te would be sufficient to boil a tea-ket- 
tle. 


» EXpa- 
science, 


THE FALL OF A FRIEND. 
An Irishman, having been told that the price 
of bread had fallen, exclaimed, 
This is the first time I ever rejoiced at the 
fall of my best friend.” 


A short time ago the following notice was 
stuck up ata tailor’s window, near Manchester : 
prentices ; they will be treated 
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ws he 
in the home circle, ume 
THE POOR BOY AND MERCHANT PRINCE. e 
its of Success, drawn from the Life and Charae’ 
ter of the lateAmosLawrence. By WILLIAM M. Tay 
author of “The Poor Girl and True Woman 
l6mo, cloth, gilt back, 75 cents. a 
“ One of the best books for boys with which 

met for years.’’—[{Chicago Herald. we have 
“« There is scarcely a page that will not rivet the at. 

tention and interest the mind of the young reader,»_ 

(N. ¥. Evangelist. 

“* We wish very earnestly that all the business men ot 
our great cities knew the worth of this voluine.”"—4Pres. 
an Banner. 

THE POOR GIRL AND TRUE WOMAN ; or, Element, 
of Woman’s Success, drawn from the life of Mary Lyon 
and of A for Girls. By Wie y 
THAYER, author of “The Poor Boy and Merchay 
Prince.” 16mo. cloth, gilt back, 75 cents. 

This book is filled with weighty instruction, 

by an abundance of anecdotes. Mary Lyonis the central 

figure of the book, but illustrations of its teachings an 

drawn from the lives of many other distinguished women, 
Parents will find the above ‘Companion Books” a4. 
mirably adapted for presents to a son and daughter 

Uniform in size, typography. and binding. 

THE AIMWELL STORIES; Six Volumes, Uniform, 
with Box. 


This series of works for youth is Sep ye to portray 
some of the leading phases of youthful character, and tp 
point out their tendencies to future good and evil, They 
depict the quiet, natural scenes and incidents of le 
dayglife, in city and country, mingling important moral 
lessons with amusing, curious, and useful ,thformation— 
Each volume is complete of itself, but a connecting thread 
runs through the whole. 





THE VIKTUES OF PERRY DAVI9 
VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER, 


BE not confined to the human race. It is used with 

woe. success for Horses, either internally or ex 
ternally. For Galls, Sores, or Sprains, nothing is better 
and for colic it is considered, by those who have 
much experience, the only sure remedy. It never fail 
so say all who have used it. Read the following: 

Birtey, Brown Co., Onto, Dac. 9th, 1858, 
Gentlemen :—This is to certify that I have given the 
ain Killer to Horses for Colic, and find it the bes 
pomape: te ever tried. lt gives them ease quicker than 
any other remedy lever used. I give for a dose half of, 
twenty-five cent bottle, put it into a pint bottle of warm 
water, and drench them with it. I have always cured th 
worst cases without delay. 
JOHN PORTER, 


Yours truly, 
Proprietor of Ripley Hotel, 

East LIVERPOOL, COLUMBIANA Co., O., FEB. 12, 1858, 

Gentlemen :—I feel it a duty that I owe to the 
to inform them of a successful experiment that I 
made with your Pain Killer, by applying it in a way for 
which I had never heard it recommended. 1 bad ay 
valuable horse that was violently attacked with colic 
appeared to be in great agony. 1 made use of every 
remedy I had ever heard of, but all to no purpose. I gave 
him up-to die, and in fact he was so far gone, that he 
lay and could not raise up bis head, or hold it up when 
lifted. A thought struck me that I would give hima 
dose of Pain Killer. I poured four or five spoonsfulina 
pint of milk, and tag? to him. and in twenty minutes 
as much more, and in half an hour he was on his feet, and 
in-another half hour was perfectly restored and put in 

e harness. Respectfully yours. 8. JACK) . 


We would advise the Pain Killer to be given to Horses, 
for Colic, with milk or warm molasses and water, saya 
yt of either to a small twenty cent bottle of Pain . 

f the horse has botts, it is best te give the molasses. 

We here request every one who shall be eo unfortunate 
as to have a horse with colic, to test our remedy—we 
never knew it to fail. One, two, and sometimes three 
doses may be required—but not often more than one to 


ure. 
Sold by ali dealers in medicine 





SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY J. E. TILTON & CO., 

161 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
MOTHERS OF THE BIBLE. By Mrs. 8.G. Asutox, 
with an introduction by Rev. A. L. Stone. 75 cts. 
“Beautifully written and calculated to excite a 

stronger interest in the study of the Bible.’ 

OLD SOUTH CHAPEL PRAYER MEETING, its His- 
tory, with instances of remarkable conversions in 
swer toprayer. 50 cts. 

SABBATH TALKS WITH LITTLE CHILDREN 
ABOUT THE PSALM8 OF DAVID. By Mrs. 8. G. 
ASHTON, author of “* Mothers ofthe Bible.” 38 cts. 

SABBATH TALKS WITH LITTLE CHILDREN 
ABOUT JESUS, same author, also illustrated. 38 cts. 

CATHARINE. A beautiful book by the author of * Ag- 
nes, or the Little Key.” 75 cts. 

AGNES AND THE LITTLE KEY. Author of “Ca 
tharine.” 15 cts. 

BERTHA AND HER BAPTISM. Same author. 85cts. 

= LIGHT HEARTED GIRL. By JoszrH ALpzs. 

cts. 


THE LOST LAMB. 34 cts. 
THE CARDINAL FLOWER. 34 cts. 
THE BUBIAL OF THE FIRST-BOKN. 34 cts. 
Xr" And other beautiful books for Sunday School Li- 
braries. 


J. E. TILTON & CO., 
161 Washington St., Opposite Milk. 


J. E. TILTON & CO. have all the different Societies’ 
books, anda complete assortment of the Presbyterias 
Board on hand to furnish Schools, and the trade. % 





THE BOSTON REMEDY! 
REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE. 
VEGETABLE OINTMENT! 


8 perfectly free from any mercurial matter or injurious 
I particles, and in no po will its application interfere 
with the remedies that may be prescribed by a 
physician. It is an indispensable article of ho 
necessity, being used alike by rich and poor; aud bas 
proved itself BEST AND SUREST REMEDY for all thov 

flicti viz— 

Burns, Scalds, Felons, Old Sores, Flesh Wounds, Piles, 
Chapped Hands, Chilblains, Erysipelas, Sore Nij 
Frost Bitten Parts. Sprains, Corns, Wens, Cancers, 
Whitlows, Warts, Bunions, Ringworm, Sties, Sore Lips, 
Sore Eyes, Nettle Rash, Salt Rheum, Musqueto Bites, 
Spider Stings, Flea Bites, Ringiet, Cuts, Erup- 

ions, Pimples, Ingrowing Nails Frepkies, Tan, Sup 
oe ‘and all Cutaneous Diseases and Eruptions 

ene! : 


This salve is put up in metal boxes, three sizes, at % 
cents, 50 copes ond OL. The largest size contains the 
quantity of six of the smallest boxes, and is warranted 
to retain its virtues in any climate. 
REDDING & CO., Proprietors, Boston, Mast 
Barnes & Park wholesale agents, 13 & 15 Park Bow, 
New York. 


l4—ly 


YOUTH’S COMPANION 
A FAMILY PAPER 











. DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- Ne Se 
tari Nec 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MB. 
No. 22 School Street. 
Parcs $1 4 reaR. 81x corres ron $5, PAYMENT mA? 
VANCE. 


BOUND VOLUMES 1 and $1,35. 


W. Hyde, & EB. F. Duren, Bangor, Agents. 
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